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BY EMMA Cc, EMBURY, 


“This life is all checkered with pleasures and woes, 

That chase one another like waves of the deep— 
Exch billow, as brightly or darkly it flows, 

Reflecting our eyes as they sparkle or weep,” 
During my residence in , a few years 
since, I had frequent occasion to cross the river 
which separates it from New-York, and I sel. 
dom entered the cabin of one of the little steam. 
boats, without finding some subjects for specu- 
lation among the passengers. I was particularly 
struck with the appearance of a lady, whom I 
often met atan carly hour inthe morning. Her 
dress, which gencrally attracts a lady’s notice 
first, was siightly owtre in its character; she 
looked as if she might be an Englis') woman, 
and yet, the shade of difference between her cos- 
tume and that of others was so slight as to be 
undefinable, though quite perceptible. But my 
eye did not linger long on her dress, after it had 
once fallen on her exquisite face. It was not 
the beauty of which painters and pocts dream, 
buta living and breathing loveliness, such as 
seldom greets the sight in this dreary world. 
Apparently about twenty-five years of age, her 
figure was small and symmetrial, her complexion 
of the purest white, her cheek colored with the 
most delicate rose-tint, her mouth exquisitely 
chiselled, and her eyes of the deepest blue.— 
Contrary to the prevailing fashion of the time, 
her dark hair was drawn back from her broad, 
white forehead, falling on her cheeks in long 
tiaglets, and her small hat formed, as it were, the 
frame of this sweet picture. She was always 
alone, and appeared to be quite unacquainted 
with the people among whom she lived, for she 
never exchanged the slightest salutation with 
any one. My curiosity became so much excited, 
that I found myself noticing every trifling pe- 
culiarity in her appearance and manners. I 
soon found that she was by no means the child 
of wealth, for her dress, tlough always neat,was 
evidently indebted to her own hand for its at- 
tempt at fashion. Her dresses were not made 
by a moediste, nor were her bonnets imported 
from Paris. Her capes and handkerchiefs 
lacked that superabundance of French embroid. 
eryand Mechlin lace which ladies then affected, 
and upon the whole, to the eye of one of the ini- 
tiated, she had the appearance of a woman who 
had more taste than fashién, more beauty than 
fortune, and more intellect than either. I would 
have given anything to discover who she could 
be. It was most tantalizing to my curiosity, to 
see her so often take a seat beside me, and sit in 
perfect silence, with her quiet sweet face unin- 
lightened by a smile of recognition. 

One morning I observed that she carried with 
her a small, faded-looking portfolio, This was 
* new sabject of speculation. What did that 

















































my conjectures afforded no insight into the 
truth, and I was forced to sec her turn one way 
while I proceeded another, without learning 
what her portfolio had to do with her history. 
From this time I never met her without it ; and 
one cold morning in December my curiosity 
seemed in a fair way to be gratified, She was 
wrapt in a large shawl, and as she was stepping 
out of the cabin duor, her foot struck the sill, 
while, in striving to regain her balance, she 
dropped her port-folio. It had been imperfectly 
closed, and fell open on the floor. I stooped to 
pick it up, and saw it contained paintings in 
_water-colors, of fruit, flowers, and small land- 
scapes. She thanked me ina quiet smile and 
we again parted. From that time I saw her no 
/more in the steamboat. 

I had long ceased to meet with her, and— 
but that her surpassing beauty had formed one 
of the loveliest pictures in the chambers of my 
imagery, should, probably, have forgotten her. 
One day, as I was entering Stewart's, a lady 
glided out of the door, and stepped into a splen- 
did carriage, while aclerk handed in a smal] 
| parcel, which, from the extreme politeness of 
| his parting bow, I took to be of considerable 

value. A rich velvet cloak concealed the lady’s 
| figure, and a blond veil shaded her face, but the 
transient glimpse which I obtained, convinced 
mo that I had seen herbefore. Not long after. 
wards, I was visiting a collection of paintings, 
and, seated before a remarkably fine Magdalen, 
I scarcely noticed that somefperson had taken a 
seat beside me. At lengthI turned, and saw 
‘again the purple velvet cloak and veil, but the 
face was no longer concealed, and, to my sur- 
‘prise, I beheld the lady of the port.folio. ‘There 
was no mistaking that countenance—but when 
I remembered the little straw bonnet and the 
coarse shawl, I could scarcely believe I saw the 
same individual. There was half a smile on 
her beautiful lips, asshe caught my eye ; she 
probably guessed my thoughts, and turned tow. 
ards me, asifhalf inclined to speak, but my 
companions coming up, she rose and proceeded 
to another part of the room. While I was still 
thinking ofher, my husband approached, and 
introduced me to his old friend, Mr. Willeston, 
of whom I had often heard him speak as a col- 
lege friend. They had not met in several years, 
and had entirely lost sight of cach other, when 
they thus accidentally met in the picture gallery. 
After a few minutes conversation, Mr. Willes- 
ton said,—‘*You do not know thatI have been 
as lucky as yourself, and among my other suc. 








ity. After a very agrecable conversation, we 
parted with an understanding that I should call 
on Mrs. Willeston the following day. My visit 
was the beginning of an intimacy which still 
exists, though an ocean rolls between us. I 
found her a light-hearted joyous, contented 
creature, and learned from her own lips the his. 
tory which had so Jong baffled my conjectures. 
‘‘My mother,” said she, “was the youngest 
daughter, of the Dean of ,and the only 
one of a large family who remained unmarried 
at the death of her father. My grandfather, who 
had taken asecond wife quite late in life, left 
his daughter entirely dependent on the will of 
her step-mother, with the exception ofa small 
sum which she inherited in the right of her 
mother. The widow was @ woman of harsh 
and ambitious temper, who sought to extend 
her influence by the marriage of the Dean’s 
daughter, so as to command success for her only 
son. My mother, who possessed a gentle and 
quiet temper, together with good talents and 
extreme personal beauty, wasby no means dis- 
posed to enter into her ambitious schemes, The 
dissimilarity of their views constantly gave rise 
to unpleasant scenes, until, at length, as a pun- 
_ishment, and in the hope that the monotony of 
her new home would give her a new zest for the 
gay world, my mother was sent to spend the 
summer with an old aunt, who resided in a re. 
mote village in the west of England. To my 
mother, the transition from the gayeties of Lon- 
don life to the quiet of a country village, was 
indeed, delightful. Wearied with a perpetual 
round of dissipation, disgusted -with the frivo- 
lous pleasures of fashionable life, she had never 
been so happy since she left the nursery and 
school.room, as she was when occupying one 
corner of the little parlor in the old parsonage 
of Harrfield, Her aunt, an old fashioned body, 
who read het Bible, darned stockings, and made 
carpet-work, interfered but little in her pursuits ; 
and her uncle, an old-world clorgyman, who di- 
vided his time between sermon writing and 
backgammon, troubled himself still less about 
her. Her uncle’s library afforded many resour. 
ces to a mind ascontemplative as hers, and her 
skill in drawing enabled her to occupy many 
hours in sketching the picturesque beauties of: 
the little village. Perhaps the visits of the young 
curate had some effect in making her contented 
with her seclusion, for it is very certain that the 
summons to return to the gay world was a most 
unwelcome one. She, however, obeyed it, and 
found her home more uncomfortable than ever, 














cesses, have obtained a wife ; perhaps Mrs. 





will allow me to make her acquainted with Mrs. 


by a project which her step.mother now enter- 
tained, of marrying her to a rich and gouty old 








Willeston.” Sosaying, he crossed the room, 
and immediately returned with the lady of the 
portfolio, I wasso much surprised, I scarcely 








lord. Avseries of persecutions followed her re- 
fusal to aid in this scheme, and she was finally 
sent back to Harrfield, where she no longer hes- 





itated to obey the dictates of her own heart.— 
The poor curate, who had long loved her in sc. 
cret, was soon her accepted lover, and in spite 
of the threats of outlawry from her family and 
friends, they were married. 

“Totally ignorant of the value of money, be- 
cause she had never known its want; unused 
to any kind of household occupations, my moth. 
et was little suited to the humble life she had 
chosen. But, with a willing heart, and great 
energy of character, she set herself to the task 
she had undertaken, and though several years e- 
lapsed before she had fully learned her duties, 
and though her health was broken down in the 
painful study, she persevered nobly to the end, 
and my father never had caise to repent his 
imprudent marriage. Her family, exasperated 
at what they deemeda low connexion, refused 
to holdany intercourse with her; they paid over 
to her, her mother’s legacy of five hundred 
pounds, and then cast her off forever. 

“During the first year of her married life, she 
was too happy to think of the future. Her un- 
cle’s house was a secure asylum from the evils 
of poverty, and notwithstanding her husband’s 
paltry stipend of forty poundsa year, she felt 
no anxiety about pecuniary matters. But the 
death of her uncle soon deprived her of her chief 
reliance. The living passed into other hands ; 
the new incumbent had his own friends to serve 
—a new curate was appointed, and my father 
was thrown upon the world, penniless. It was 
under those circumstances that I was born. I 
have heard my mother narrate the story of their 
sufferings, at that time, and the recital almost 
broke my heart. Imagine, if you can, the situa. 
of two persons, brought up amid the refinements 
of taste and luxury, with talents cultivated to 
the highest degree, and feelings rendered doubly 
sensitive by habitual indulgence, now reduced 
to absolute want—destitute of the means to pro. 
cure a morsel of bread. I cannot'bear to dwell 
upon the particulars of their misery ; suffice it 
tosay, that my father was compelled to labor 
with his hands in the meanest of all occupations, 
in order to provide food for his perishing wife 
and child. 

“In the midst of their distresses, however, 
they were most unexpectedly relieved. An ec- 
centric relative, who had quarrelled with all his 
immediate connexions, died, leaving a small 
but independent fortune to my father, whom he 
had not seen since he was a boy. . Of course a 
new mode of life was immediately adopted. My 
parents, who never could learn the value of 
money, soon established themselves in a hand- 
some house, richly furnished, and filled with 
obsequious servants. Their equippage and plate 
were unexceptionable—their dinners exquisite 
—their balls splendid—and they soon found 
themselves the centre of a circle of summer 
friends. This kind of life suited both my father 
and father. Both were naturally indolent and 
luxurious in their habits, ana the contrast be- 
tween past privation and present abundance, 
seemed to add, new zest to theirenjoyment. I 
Was so young at the time of this change, that I 
retained recollection of our poverty, and my 
life now seemod to pass like a fairy tale. Eve- 
ry thing that affection could suggest, or wealth 
procure, ministered to my gratification. An 
education befitting a lady of the highest rank 
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was bestowed on mc. Teachers and governes- 
ses were multiplied toaid me in my progress, 
for my parents had resulved that I should out- 
shiné all the loftier scions of the old sto¢k. The 
only thing that saved me from being utterly 
spoiled, was the influence of my old nurse. She 
was ashrewdand kind-hearted Scotch woman, 
who had been my earliest attendant. She had 
learned cnough of our early circumstances, to 
be aware of the total change in our prescnt 
prospect—and she was tvo sensible, not to fear 
the future results of my parents’ headlong ca- 
reer. I possessed, naturally, a most cheerful, 
happy temper, and this she endeavored to 
strengthen by her judicious management, so as 
to fit me forany station I might hereafter be 
called to fill. I am indebted to nature for that 
happy mental vision which enables me always 
to look upon the bright side of life, but I think I 
owe to herthe strength of mind which suppor- 
ted me in the midst of adversity and disappoint- 
ment. 

“I had reached my sixteenth year without 
ever having known a sorrow. My debut in the 
world of fashion was characterized by the most 
complete success; a crowd of admirers soon 
surrounded me, and I was becoming quite in. 
toxicated with adulation, when I happily met 
with your husband’s friend, Charles Willeston. 
He, at first, attracted my attention, simply be- 
cause he was an American; but there was a 
frankness of manner, a dignity of character, and 
a strength of principle, in all he did and said, 
which quickly rivctted my regard. He posses. 
sed a large estate in Virginia, and without in- 
stituting any inquiry as to my prospects, he of. 
fered me his hand, and was accepted. The 
time of our marriage was fixed, the bridesmaids 
selected, the preparations all in progress, when 
suddenly a ‘change cameo’er the spirit of our 
dream” Willeston had inherited his estate 
from an old uncle, whose only son had left home 
many years before, and never been heard of af- 
terwards. ‘The father vainly endeavored to re- 
cover some tidings of the fugitive, but even to 
the last, he entertained a hope of his return, and 
when making his will, bequeathed his property 
to his nephew, to be delivered up to his son if 
he ever should be found. This seemed so im- 
probable athing, that Willeston regarded the 
property as his own; but in the midst of our 
bright anticipations, he receiyed news that the 
rightful claimant had returned. He was obliged 
immediately to leave England, and hasten home 
to investigate the affair. He found it to be too 
true. The prodigal son, broken down in health, 
and crushed in spirit, had wandered home.— 
Whatever might have been his early vices, all 
now seemed merged in the absorbing one of ava. 
rice. Willeston unhesitatingly transferred the 
estate to his cousin, who was mean enough to 
demand the accounts of the income which had 
been consumed since his father's death. He 
was paid to the uttermost farthing, and Willes- 
ton wrote to me, stating his poverty—his deter- 
mination to devote himself to his profession for 
a subsistence—and relinquishing his claim up. 
on myhand. The tone ofhis letter convinced 
me that, in giving back the faith I had pledged, 
he made a sacrifice of his happiness to his sense 
of duty, and I resolved under all circumstances, 
to considet myself plighted to him. 


wrote tohim, and assured him that whenever 
he was ready to claim my hand, it should be hig 

“My father was unwilling that I should do 
this, and strenuously urged upon my acceptance 
the proposals of another suitor. I heard him 
with surprise and indignation, but I did not then 
know all his motives. There had been some 
strange troubles between my father and mother, 
which I had not been allowed to share, and it 
was not until an execution was in the house, 
that I learned my father wasa bankrupt. ll 
our splendor vanished in an instant. My father 
fled to America to avoid an arrest; and with 
the money raised by the sale of our jewels, my 
mother and myself were soon after enabled to 
join him. When we arrived in this country, I 
learned that Willeston was in Virginia, engaged 
in the practice of his profession. I wrote to 
him of our misfortunes, reiterated my promise 
to him, and besought him not to attempt to re. 
join us till he could do so without detriment to 
himself. 

‘‘My father obtained a situation as an assis. 
tant in aschool, and Isought to establish my- 
self as governess in a private family. I could 
tell you some droll stories of my life as govern. 
ess. My youthful appearance was a very great 
disadvantage to me, for few persons were wil. 
to entrust their daughters to such a mere girl 
as Ithen seemed. However, I lived several 
years in that capecity, in various families. One 
house I Jeft, because I would not consent to 
dress and wash the little children, and sleep 
with the chambermaid; another, because the 
lady’s brother.became too fond of sharing his 
neices’ studies in the schoo] room; another, be. 
cause it was matter of grave offence that I was 
mistaken for one of the family. Oh, if ever I 
write a book, it shall be the Adycntures of a 
Governess.” 

I took the opportunity afforded me by the 
merry laugh which interrupted my new friend’s 
tale, toask her whether she never gaye way to 
depression and low spirits, when compelled to 
encounter such degredation and absurdity. 

“Never, never,” was her reply. “Le bon 
temps viendra, was still my motto. Hope has 
always been my attendant spirit, and she did 
not desert me even at that moment. It is true, 
there wasa season when my heart almost broke 
under the accumulation of sorrow, and that was 
when I looked on the death.bed of my father.— 
He dicd after an illness of several months, and 
we were left alone ina strange land. ‘Tocrown 
our misfortunes, my mother was taken down 
with a rheumatic fever,and I was obliged to 
strain every nerve to preserve her from the 
horror of want. Forchange of air, I procured 
apartments in the village of ,and there 
we resided when I was accustomed to meet you 
on board of thy steamboat. My mother was 
then able to sit up, but she continued a helpless 
cripple, and my time was divided between the 
cares of her and the labor which was required 
to keep us from starving. By my skill in draw- 
ing, Iwas enabled to provide my mother with 
every comfort ; it is true, my works were not 
of a very high order—fire-screens, card-racks 
and such nicknacks were all I was expected to 
adorn—and they sold well, and that was all I 
then sought. 
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“Now came another change, and I hope the 
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last, just when my health began to fail from 
constant exertion, I was rescued from all fur- 
ther care by the return of my lover. His cous. 
jn had sank under the effects of early excesses, 
and Willeston, was now heir at law to lis 
princely fortune. On my twenty-fourth birth 
day we were married. My infancy was wrap. 
ped in the garments of poverty, my childhood in 
the rich gauds of wealth, my youth folded in 
the coarse garb of humble industry, and my 
womanhood again displays the costly trappings 
ofaffluence, I am happier than I ever was be- 
fore, but my contentment has never failed me. 
Ihave been satisfied with a simple meal in a 
poor cottage, andcan say no more than that 
when I sit down to the richest viands in my 
own bright home. I love my husband most de. 
votedly, and do most heartily enjoy the com. 
fortsand luxuries of his present station ; but 
should another revolution of fortune’s wheel 
place us again on the humble level of poverty, 
I think I should find courage toendure, and con. 
tentment to meet our lot.” 

Such was the story of my light hearted friend, 
as I listened, I felt thatthe wise man was right 
when he said, “A merry heart docth good like 
a medicine.” 








From “A New Home—Who'll follow 7"’ 
THE SCIENCE OF BORROWING, 


“Neither a borrower nor a lender be! 
For loau oftloses itself and fiend ; 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry.”’ 


This good advice finds little regard in Michi- 
gan, if faith is to be put in the following sketch, 
from the amusing work we noticed recently. 
It shows to whatlengths the practice may be 
carried, although there may doubtless be fourd 
some in these parts who would |end babies. 

“Mother wants your sifter,” said Miss Ianthe 
Howard, a young lady of six years standing, at. 
tired ina tattered calico, thickened with dirt ; 
her unkempt locks struggling from under that 
hideous substitute for a bonnet, so universal in 
the western country, a dirty cotton handker- 
chief, which is used ad nauseam for all sorts of 
purposes. 

“Mother, wants your sifter, and she says 
she guesses you can let her have some sugar 
and tea, cause you have got plenty.” 

The excellent reason, *‘cause you've got plen. 
ty,”1s conclusive as to the sharing with your 
neighbors. Whoever comes into Michigan with 
nothing, will be sure to better his condition ; but 
wo to him that brings with him any thing like 
an appearance of abundance, whether of money 
or mere household conveniences. To have them 
and not be willing to share them, insome sort, 
with the whole community, isan unpardonable 
crime. You must lend your best horse to qui 
que, soi, to go ten miles over hill and marsh, in 
the darkest night, for a doctor ; or your team to 
travel twenty miles after a “gal ;” your, wheel- 
barrow, your shovels, your utensils of all sorts, 
belonging, not to vourself, but to the public, 
who do not think it necessary even to ask a loan, 
but to take for granted. The two saddles 
and bridles of Montacute spend most of their 
time travelling from house to house a-manback ; 
and Ihave actually known a stray martingale 
to be traced to four dwellings two miles apart, 
having been lent from one to another, without a 
Word to the original proprietar, who sat waiting 
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not very patiently, to commence a journey.— 
Then, within doors, an inventory of your plen- 
ishing of all sorts, would scarcely more than in- 
clude the articles which you are solicited to 
lend. Not only are el kitchen utensilsas much 
your neighbors as your own, but bedsteads, 
beds, blankets, sheets, travel from house to 
house, a pleasant and effectual mode of securing 
the perpetuity of certain efflorescent peculiari-. 
ties of the skin, for which Michigan is becoming 
almost as famons as the land ‘‘Maidenkirk and 
John o’Groats.” Sieyes, smoothing-irons and 
churns, run about as if they had legs ; one brass 
kettle is enough for a whole neighborhood ; and 
I could point to the cradle which has rocked 
halfthe babics in Montacute. For my own 
part, I have lent my broom, my thread, my cat, 
my spoons, my thimble, my scissors, my shaw], 
my shoes, and have been asked for combs and 
brushes, and my husband for his shaving appa. 
ratus and his pantaloons, 

But the cream of the joke lies in the 
manner of the thing. It is straight-forward 
and honest—none of your hypocritical civility 
and servile gratitude! Your true republican, 
when he finds that you possess anything which 
would contribute to his convenience, walks in 
with, ‘Are you going to use your horses to-day ?” 
if horses happen to be the things he needs, 

“Yes I shall probably want them.” 

“Oh, well, if you want them I was think. 
ing to get’em to go up north a piece.” 

Or perhaps the desired article comes within 
the female department. 

‘‘Mother wants to get some buiter: that ’ere 
butter you bought of Miss Barton this mornin.” 

And away goes your golden store, to be re. 
paid, perhaps, with some cheesy, greasy stuff, 
brought ina dirty pail, with, “here’s your but. 
ter!” 

A girl came in to borrow a ‘‘wash dish,” “be. 
cause we’ve.got company.” Presently she came 
back :—‘“‘Mother says you forgot to send a tow- 
el.” 

‘The pen and ink, and a sheet of paper anda 
wafer,” is no unusual request; and when the 
pen is returned, you are generally informed that 
you sent “an awful bad pen.” 

I have been frequently reminded of one of 
Johnson’s humerous sketches. A man return. 
ing a broken whceel-barrow to a Quaker, with, 
“Flere, I’ve broken your rotten wheel.barrow 
usin’ on’t. I wish you’d get it mended right off, 
*cause I want to borrow it again this afternoon.’ 
The Quaker is made toreply, “Friend, it shall 
be done ;” and I wish I possessed more of his 
spirit. 

But I did not intend to write a chapter on in- 
voluntary loans; I havea story to tell. 

One of my best neighbors is Mr. Philo Doub- 
leday, a long, honest, hard-working Maineman, 
or Mainote, I suppose one might say; so good 
natured that he might be mistaken for a simple- 
ton ; but that must be by those who do not know 
him. He is quite an old settler, came in four 
years ago, bringing with him a wife, who isto 
him as vinegar-bottle to oil-cruet, or as mustard 
to the sugar whichis used to soften its biting 
qualities. Mrs. Doubleday has the sharpest 
eyes, the sharpest uosc, the sharpest tongue, the 
sharpest elbows, and above all, the sharpest 
voice that ever ‘penetrated the interior” of Mich. 
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igan. Shehas a tall, straight, bony figure, in 
contour somewhat resembling two hard oak 
planks fastened together and stood on end; and 
strange to say! she was full five and thirty 
when her mature graces attracted the eye and 
won the affections of the worthy Philo. What 
eclipse had come over Mr. Doubleday’s usual 
sagacity when he made choice of his Polly, I 
am sure I nevercould guess; but he is certain. 
ly the only man in the wide world who could 
possibly have lived with her, and he makes hera 
most excellent husband. 

I was sitting one morning with my neighbor, 
Mrs. Jenkins, who is a sister of Mrs. Double- 
day, when Betsy, Mrs, Doubleday’s “hired girl” 
came in with one of the shingles of Philo’s han- 
diwork in her hand, which bore in Mr. Double- 
day’s well known chalk marks— 


Come quick, Fanny ! 
And bring the granny, 
For Mrs. Double- 
day's in trouble. 


And the next intelligence was ofa fine pair of 
lungs at that hitherto silent mansion. I called 
very soon after to take a peep at the “latest 
found ;* and if the suppressed delight of the new 
papa was a treat, how much more was the soft. 
ened aspect, the womanized tone of the proud 
and happy mother. I neversaw a being so com. 
pletely transformed. She would almost forget 
to answer me in her absorbed watch of the little 
sleeper. Even when trying to be polite, and to 
say what the occasion demanded, her eyes 
would not be withdrawn from the tiny face— 
Conversation on any subject but the ever new 
theme of “babies” was out of the question.— 
Whatever we began upon, whirled round sooner 
or later to the one point. The needle may trem- 
ble, but it turns with no less constancy to the pole. 

As I pass for an oracle in the matter of paps 
and possets, I had frequent communication with 
my now happy neighbor, who had forgotten to 
scold her husband, learned to let Betsy have 
time to eat, and omitted the nightly scouring of 
the floor, lest so much dampness might be bad 
for-the- baby. We were in deep consultation 
one morning on some important point touching 
the well-being of Mrs. Doubleday’s thought and 
dreams, when the same little Ianthe Howard, 
dirty as ever, presented herself. She stared a- 
while without speaking a Pordinaire ; and then 
informed us that her mother “wanted Mrs. 
Doubleday to let her have her baby for a little 
while, ’cause Benny’s mouth so sore that”— 
but she bad no time to finish the sentence. 

“Lenp m¥ BABY! ! !"—and her utterance 
failed. Tho new mother’s feelings were fortu- 
nately too big for speech, and Ianthe wisely 
disappeared before Mrs. Doubleaay found her 
tongue. Philo, who entered on the instant, 


burst into one of his electrifying laughs with— 
“Ask my Polly 
To lend her Dolly !”’ 


—and I could not help thinking that one must 
come west in order to learn a little of everything. 

The identical glass tube which I offered Mrs. 
Howard, as a substitute for Mrs. Doubleday’s 
baby, and which had already, frail as itis, thread- 
ed the country for many miles in all directions, 
is, even as I write, in demand; a man on horse- 
back come from somewhere near Danforth’s, 
and asks in mysterious whispers for—but I shall 
not tell what hecallsit. The reader must come 
to Michigan. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
THE BRAVAGES OF WAR. 

It is truly an astonishing fact that war has 
been the delight of man in every age of the 
world. Immediately after the deluge the lust 
ef ambition began to exert it baleful influence 
over the human mind, and an inordinate desire 
after wealth and aggrandizement seemed to 
have been the ruling passion of 2 number of 
proud and ambitious despote—of whom Nimrod, 
the founder of the Babylonish empire, is the 
first mentioned in sacred history, who made in. 
vasions on his neighbors’ territories and subvert- 
ed the patriarchal government. “The begianing 
of his kingdom,’ we are informed, ‘was Babylon 
and Erech and Accad and Calnch in the land 
of Shinar.” After him has followed a train of 
Alexanders, Cesars, Hannibals, Jenghiz-Khans, 
Attillas, Alarics, Tamerlanes, Marlboroughs, 
Fredericks, and Buonapartes—who have driven 
the ploughshare of destruction over creation, 
and made the earth to resound with the voice of 
mourning, lamentation and wo. Perhaps a 
summary statement of the number of human 
beings that have been slain in several of the 
most destructive battles recorded in history wiil 
not be uninteresting to, at least, a portion of the 
readers of the Casket : 

With respect to the engagement between 
Marius, the Roman Consul, and the Ambrones 
and Teutones in trans-Alpine Gaul, there secras 
to be a diversity of opinion among historians as 
to the number slain; some say 200,000, and 
others, 290,000. It is stated that the inhabitants 
of the surrounding country fenced their fields 
with the bones of the slain. In tho next year 
the Romans, under the command of Marius, 
slaughtered 140,000 of the Cimbri. In the year 
105 B,C. the Romans, in a single engagemcnt 
with the Cimbri and the Teutones, lost upwards 
of 80,000 men. The forces of Hannibal sur- 
rounded the Romans in the battle of Canne 
and left 40,000 of them dead on the field, and 
in the course of the battle 6,000 of the Cartha. 
genian army were slaiv. From facts stated in 
‘Rollin’s Ancient History,’ ‘Millot’s Elements,’ 
*‘Mavor’s Universal History,’ &c., it appears 
that in the battle of Issus, betwoen Alexander 
and Darius, there were slain 110,000; in the 
battle of Arbela, two years afterwards, between 
the same two despots, 300,000; in the battle 
between Pyrrhus and the Romans, 25,000; in the 
ba‘tle between Scipio and Asdrubal,40,000; in the 
battle between Suetonius and Boadicea, 80,000. 
In the seige of Jerusalem by Vespasian, accord- 
ing to the account of Josephus, there were de- 
stroyed in the most terrible manner, 1,100,000 ; 
and there were slaughtered in Jerusalein in 170 
B. C. by Antiochus, 40,000. At Cyrene there 
were slain of Romans and Greeks, by the Jews, 
220,000; in Egypt and Cyprus, in the reign of 
Trajan, 240,000 Jews; and in the reign of Ad- 
rian, 580,000 Jews. After Julius Cesar had 
carried his armies into the territories of Wispetes 
in Germany, he defeated them with such slaugh- 
ter that 400,000 are said to have perished in 
one battle. At the defeat of Attila, king of the 
Huns, at Chalons, there perished about 300,000, 
In the year 631, there were slain by the Sara. 
cens in Syria, 60,000; in the invasion of Milan 
by the Goths, no less than 300,000; andin A. D. 














734, by the Saracens in Spain, 370,000. In the 
battle of Fontenay were slaughtered 100,000 ; 
in the battle of Yermouck 150,000; and in the 
battle between Charles Marte] and the Mahom. 
etans, 350,000. Inthe battle of Muret, in A. D. 
1213, between the Catholics and the Albigenses, 
were slain 32,000; in the battle of Cressy, in 
1346, 50,000; in the battle of Halidon-hill, in 
1333, 29,000 ; in the battle of Agincourt, in 
1415, 20,000; in the battle of Towton, in 1461, 
37,000 ; in the battle of Lepanto, in 1571, 25,- 
000 ; at the seige of Vienna, in 1683, 70,000; 
and in the battle in Pursia, in 1734, 60,000. Thus 
we have no less than 5,545,000, who were sa- 
crificed to the demon of war: to which, if we 
add the number slain in Xerxes’ army, which 
consisted of 1,700,000 foot, 80,000 horse, and 
20,000 men for conducting the carriages and 
camels, we have 7,345,000 men, who were slain 
to gratify the mad ambition of a few despotic 
princes. It is computed that during the last 22 
years of the reign of Jenghiz-Khan, no less 
than 14,470,000 persons were slain. This 
scourge of the human race appeared to wish 
the utter extermination of the nations of the 
East, and like an infernal fiend went forth with 
immense armies, some of which amounted to 
more than a million in number, and subdued the 
kingdom of Hya in China, Tangut, Kitay, 
Turkestan, Karazm, Great Bucharia, Persia, 
and a part of India, committing the most dread. 
ful cruelties. About the same period, when this 
monster was ravaging the castern world, those 
expeditions termed the ‘Crusades’ were going 
forward in the west. ‘Six millions of infatuated 
wretches, raging with hatred and thiysting for 
blood, assumed the image of the Cross and 
marched in wild disorder to the confines of the 
Holy Land, in order to recover the city of Jeru- 
salem from the hands of the infidels. In these 
holy wars, as they were impiously termed, more 
than 850,000 Europeans were sacrificed before 
they obtained possession of Nice, Antioch, and 
Edessa. At the seige of Acre, 300,000 were 
slain; and at the taking of Jerusalem, in 1099, 
70,000.’ 

Such is a cursory view of the destruction of 
human life at different periods; yet these are 
but a few detached circumstances. Were we 
to take into the account not only those who 
have fallen on the battle field, but those who 
have died by disease, fatigue, terror, oppression, 
injustice and cruelty, ‘it will follow,’ says Dick 
in his Philosophy of Religion, ‘that more than 
fourteen thousand million of human beings have 
been slaughtered in war since the beginning of 
the world” MHorrible and tremendous is thie 
consideration! Language is destitute of words 
sufficiently strong to express the emotions of the 
soul, when it contemplates the horrible scene! 
Oh, when will that glorious and auspicious era 
arrive, when the ‘swords shall be beat into 
ploughshares and the spears into pruning-hooks, 
and nations learn war no more!’ R. D. 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
OLD BACHELORS, 

How miserable must be the life of an old 
bachelor! His warmest friends are bound to 
him by worldly and selfish motives. He is of- 
ten severed from his earliest and truest friends, 
and surrounded by those who seldom care more 








for his welfare than as it conduces to their own, 
It is interest, in most cascs, that has brought 
them together; and in the changes and chanceg 
of the world, how do the interests of men become 
separated! Wo to him who perils his happiness 
on such friendship! It will fade from him like 
the snow-wreath; and too late will he find it as 
cold, and realize in a disappointed spirit what it 
is to be connected with mankind by no dearer 
tie than that of interest—to have no closer bond 
of union with his fellow beings than that of 
common friendship, which is so easily broken by 
the selfish, so lightly dissolved by the thought. 
less. In the estimation of the world, the mar. 
ried man has certainly an advantage over the 
solitary Benedict. Compared with the married 
man, the bachelor is bat an unimportant mem. 
ber of society, exerting but an inconsiderable 
influence on its state of well being. There isa 
connecting link between society and the man 
who is bound by this compact to provide for one 
of itsmembers. His situation is more responsi. 
ble; he possesses more influence, and is conse. 
quently more cared for and respected. I would 
throw no darker colors on a life of solitude than 
what are actually there; neither is there any 
occasion for exaggeration; but there is a closing 
scene to every life, and who can view the solita. 
ry individual in declining years, and not feel 
that his situation is desolate indeed. His time 
may have been occupied during his life in storing 
his coffers; but now the question arises, Who 
shall possess his dear-bought gold? His friends 
have been dropping from around him; some 
have been swept away by death—othiers, desert. 
ing his example, have surrounded themselves 
with the ties of domestic life, and in the all. 
absorbing interest of their ncw connexion havo 
ceased to remember him only to commiserate 
him ; while the few who remain firm are, like 
himself, sinking into the feebleness, the queru. 
lousness of age. His strength has passed from 
him, his head blenched, and his heart is uncheer- 
ed. He is, in short, like the last withered leaf 
fluttering on the tr2e, when the autumn sky is 
cheerless and the chill winds are sweeping past, 








Poughkeepsie, Oct, 1839, 8. T. 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
TRANSPOSITION. 


From ‘Art, by Sprague.’ 

When man was driven from the sacred garden 
and fled before his Maker’s wrath, an angel left 
her place in heaven and crossed the sunless path 
of the wanderer ;—it was Art which broke new 
radiance where her light foot flew over the 
ground, and thus she spoke with a seraph’s voice, 
‘The curse shall be found a blessing !’ She led 
him through the trackless wild where the noon- 
tide sunbeam had never blazed—nature wat 
gladdened, the thistle shrunk and the harvest 
smiled. A thousand tribes of living things upo" 
the earth at the command of Art are given to 
him,—the village grows, the city springs Up in 
the wilderness, and point their spires of faith to 
Heaven. He rends the oak and bids it ride in 
ships upon the boundless ocean, to guard the 
shores its beauty graced; he smites the rock 
and we see, upheaved in pride from its broken 
fragments, domes of taste and towers of strength. 
The teeming caves of the earth reveal their 


wealth ; fire (the generator of steam) bears his . 
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roud banner over the wave; by the discovery 
of antidotes he heals the mortal poison, and 
Jcaps over the grave triumphantly. He plucks 
the pearls that stud the deep to fill the lap of ad. 
miring beauty; he breaks the sleep of the stub. 
porn marble, and (by the productions of his 
ehisel) mocks the skill of his own Creator. He 
bids the ore (by types) illumine the page with 
the thoughts that swell his glowing soul, and 
commerces with an unborn age, proudly scorn- 
ing the control of time. He treads the cham- 
bers of the sky (by the balloon) and writes his 
name in fields of air; he reads the stars (by the 
telescope) and grasps the flame that quivers a- 
round the throne on high. He moves in great- 
ness and in grace—renowned in war, sublime in 
peace ; space and time are subdued by his pow- 
er, while he links race to race and realm to 


realm. E. 








MISSELLANYs: 
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From Capt. Marryatt’s Diary. 
THE CAMP MEETING. 

I was informed thata camp meeting was to 
be held about seventeen miles from Cincinnati, 
and anxious to verify the accountsI had heard 
ofthem, I availed myself ofthis opportunity of 
deciding for myself. We proceeded about five 
miles on the high road, and then diverged by a 
crossroad until we arrived at a steep conical 
hill, crowned with splendid forest trees without 
underwood ; the trees being sufficiently apart 
to admit of wagons andother vehicles to pass 
in every direction. The camp wasraised upon 
the summit of this hill, a piece of table land 
comprising many acres, An acre and a half 
was surrounded on the four sides by cabins built 
up of rough boards; the whole area in the cen- 
tre was fitted up with planks, laid about a foot 
from the ground, asseats. At one end, but not 
close to the eabins, was a raised stand, which 
served aga pulpit for the preachers, one of them 
praying, while five or six others sat down behind 
him onthe benches. There was ingress to the 
area by the four corners; the whole of it was 
shaded by vast forest trees, which ran up to the 
height of fifty or sixty feet without throwing 
out a branch; and tothe trunks of these trees 
were fixed lamps in every direction, for the 
continuance of service by night. Outside the 
arca, which may be designated asthe church, 
were hundreds of tents pitched in every quarter, 
their snbwy whiteness contrasting beautifully 
with the deep verdure and gloom of the forest. 
These were the temporary habitations of those 
who had eome many miles to attend the meet- 
ing, and who remained there from the com. 
meacement until it concluded—usually a period 
of ten to twelve days, but often much longer.— 
The tents were furnished with every article ne- 
Cessary for cooking, mattresses to sleep upon, 
&c.; some of them even had bedsteads and 
chests of drawers, which had been brought in 
the wagons, in which the people in this country 
usually travel. Ata farther distance were all 
the wagons and other vehicles which had con- 
veyed the people to the meeting, whilst hundreds 
of horses were tethered under the trees, and 
Plentifully provided with forage. Such were 
the general outlines of a most interesting and 
beautiful scene. Where, indeed, could so mag- 
nificent a temple to the Lord be raised as on this 





one of the tents, and discovered a sable damsel 
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lofty hill, crowned asit was with such majestic 
verdure. Compared with these giants of the 
forest, the cabins and tents of the multitude ap. 
peared as insignificant and contemptible as al. 
most would man himself in the presence of the 
Deity. Many generations of men must have 
been mowed down before the arrival of these 
trees to their prescnt state of muturity; and at 
the time they sent forth their first shoots, prob- 
ably there was not on the whole of this conti- 
nent, now teeming with millions, as many white 
men asare now assembled on this field. I 
walked about for some time surveying the pan- 
orama, when I returned to the area, and took 
my scatupon a bench. In one quarter the 
colored population had collected themselves; 
their tents appeared to be better furnished and 
better supplied with comforts than most of those 
belonging to the whites. I put my head into 


lying ona bed and singing hymns in a loud 
voice. The major portion of those not in the a- 
rea were cooking the dinners. Fires were burn. 
ing in every direction: pots boiling, chickens 
roasting, hams seething; indecd, there appear. 
ed to be no want of creature comforts. But the 
trumpet sounded, as in days of yore, as a sig- 
nalthat the service wasabout to recommence, 
and I wentintothe area and took my scat.— 
One of the preachers rose and gave out a hymn, 
which was sung by the congregation amount- 
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ing toabout seven or cight hundred. After the 
singing of the hymn was concluded, he com. 
menced an extempore sermon; it was good, 
sound doctrine, and, although Methodism of the 
mildest tone, and divested of its bitterness of de- 
nunciation, as indeed, is generally the case with 
Methodism in America, I heard nothing which 
could be offensive to any other sect, or which 
could be considered objectionable by the most 
orthodox, and I began to doubt whether such 
scenesashad been described to me did really 
take place at these meetings. A prayer follow. 
ed, and after about two hours the congregation 
were dismissed to their dinners, being first in. 
formed that the service would recommence at 
twoo’clock, at the sound of the trumpet. In 
front of the pulpit there wa;a space railed off. 
and strewed with straw, which I was told was 
the Anxious Seat, and on which sat those who 
were touched by their consciences, or the dis- 
course of the preacher; and although there 
were several sitting on it, I did not perceive a. 
ny emotion on the part of the occupants ; they 
were attentive, but nothing more. 





When I first examined the area, I saw a very 
large tent at one corncr of it, probably fifty feet | 
long by twenty wide. It was open at the end, 
and being full of straw, I concluded it was used | 
as a sleeping place for’ those who had not provi. | 
ded themselves with separate accommodation. | 
About an hour after the service was over, percei- | 
ving many people directing their steps toward it, | 
I followed them. On one side ef the tent were 
about twenty females, mostly young, ny: 
down on the straw; on the other, a few men ;) 
in the centre was a long form, against which | 
were some men kneeling, with their faces cov-| 
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out a hymn, which was sang with peculiar en. 
ergy; then another knelt down in the centre, 
and commenced a prayer, shutting his eyes (as 
I observed must clergymen in the United States 
do when they pray) and raising his hands above 
his head; then another burst out into prayer, 
and another followed him; then their voices be. 
came all confused together ; and then were heard 
the more silvery tones of woman’s supplication. 
As the din increased, so did their enthusiasm ; 
handkerchiefs were raised to bright eyes, and 
sobs were intermingled with prayers and ejacu- 
lations. It became ascene of Babel ; more than 
twenty men and women were crying out at the 
highest pitch of their voices, and trying appa- 
rently to be heard above the others, Every min- 
utd the excitement increased—some wrung their 
hands and called for mercy—some tore their 
hair—boys laid down, crying bitterly, with their 
heads buried in the straw; there was sobbing 
almost to suffocation, and hysterics, and deep 
agony. One young man clung to the form, 
crying, “Satan tears at me, bat I would hold 
fast. Help, help, he drags me down! It was 
a scene of horrible agony and despair; and 
when it was at its height, one of the preachers 
came in, and raising his voice high above the 
tumult, intreated the Lord to reveive into his 
fold those who now repented and would fain re! 
turn. Ancther of the ministers knelt down by 
some young men, who faces were covered up, 
and who appeared to be almost in a state of 
phreazy; and putting his hands upon them, 
poured forth an energetic prayer, well calcula. 
ted to work upon thvir over-excited feelings. 
Groans, ejaculations, broken sobs, frantic mo. 
tions, and convulsions succeeded ; some fell on 
their backs with their eyes closed, waving their 
hands with a slow motion, and crying out, ‘Glory, 
glory, glory!’ I quitted the spot, and hastened 
away into the forest, for the sight was too pain. 
ful, too melancholy. Its sincerity could not be 
doubted, but it was the effect of over-excitement, 
not of sober reasoning. Could such violence of 
feeling have been produced, had each party re! 
tired to commune alone? Most surely not. It 
was a fever created by collision and contact, of 
the same nature as that which stimulates a mob 
to deeds of blood and horror! 














GRIMALDI AND HIS WIFE.—A CASE OF POISONING. 

I cannot refrain from telling a story, which I 
know to be truc, of the oldest Grimaldi, the first 
of the race. Grimaldi and his wife were ocea- 
sionally in the habit of quarrelling. At length 
their feuds assume a serious aspect; and after 
communing together upon the most miserable 
state of “incompatibility of temper,” they re. 
solved to destroy themselves, as the only means 
of relieving themselves from their most misera- 
ble condition. In accordance with this most 
extraordinary resolution, Mr. Grimaldi proceed- 
ed to an apothecary’s shop in the neighborhood, 
and asked for an ounce of arsenic, **to poison de 
rats.” The “culler of simples” obsequiously 
bowed, and delivered to the devoted Grimaldi 
the dosc that he trusted would emancipate him 
from all worldly ills. Firm to their purpose, the 


ered with their hands, as if occupied in prayer. | illustrious Punch and Judy swallowed in tum’ 
Gradually the numbers increased, girl after girl | blers of water each a moiety of the deadly ‘drink- 
dropped down upon the straw on one side, and. ‘and then embracing, retired, one to their hy- 
men on the other. At last an elderly man gave’ ‘menial bed in the bedroom, and the other to a 
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gofa in the sitting room—both rooms commu- 
nicating—the door between them being left o- 
pen. The pair of suicides, lay down, tears fil- 
ling their eyes; a long and soitmn pause en- 
sued—no sound of groans, no sign of anguish 
was heard—all wasstil! asnight. At last, wea. 
ried out with cxpectation, Grimaldi raised his 
head from the pillow, and in the deepest possi- 
ble tone of vo ce cried out, ‘Mrs, Grimaldi, are 
you dead, my love ?” Upon which Mrs. Grim. 
aldi, in the highest possible squeak, replied, ‘No, 
Mr. Grimaldi.” The rejoinder sounded some- 
thing like “Dom :” what is meant, the imagina. 
tion of the delicate reader may supply. At the 
end of another half hour, it became Mrs. Grim- 
aldi’s turn to be anxious as to the success of the 
potion ; and she, hearing nothing in the next 
room, raised herself in the bed, and said in her 
squeak, ‘Mr. Grimaldi, are you dead?” ‘To 
which the gruff reply was ‘No, Mrs. Grimaldi.” 
And for two hours these questions and answers 
went on periodically; till at last, the lady’s 
turn comiog again, she repeated the inquiry in 
a somewhat more excitel and exalted tone, 
and almost screamed out, ‘Mr. Grimaldi, are 
you not dead.” “No, my d:ar,” said Grimaldi, 
“I am not ; nor do I think we can die to-night 
unless it bo of starvation, Mrs. Grimaldi; get 
out of de beg and sce for some supper, for I am 
very hungry’” So cnded this fatal performance ; 
the apothecary, who had heard the perpetual 
bickering of Punch and Judy in their menage, 
having prudentially given him a small parcel of 
magnesia, which the unhappy pair had divided 


between them. * New Monthly Mag. 








BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 

The scenery amid which we are born and 
brought up, if we remain long enough therein 
to have passed that early period of existence on 
which memory scems to have no hold, sinks, as 
it were, into the spirit of man ; twines itself in- 
timately with every thought, and becomes a 
part of his being. He can never cast it off, any 
more than he can cast off the body in which his 
spirit acts. Almost every chain of his after 
thoughts is linked at some point lo the magical 
circle which bound his youth's ideas; and even 
when latent, and in no degree known, it is still 
present, affecting every fecling and every fancy, 
and giving a bent of its own to all our words and 
our deeds. 

Ihave heard a story of a girl who was cap. 
tive to some Eastern prince, and wore upon her 
ancles a bright golden ring. She learned to love 
her master devotedly, and was as happy as she 
could be in his love. Adored, adorned, and 
cherished, she sat beside him one day in all the 
pomp of Eastern state, when suddenly her eye 
fell upon the golden ring round her ankle,which 
custom had rendered so light that she had for- 
gotten it altogether. ‘The tears instantly rose 
in her eyes as she looked upon it, and her lover 
divining atiat once, asked, with a look of re- 
proach, ‘Would you be free” She cast herself 
upon his bosom and answered, ‘Never !’ 

Thus, often the links that bind us to early 
scenes and places, in which we have passed 
happy or unhappy hours, are unubserved and 
forgotten, till some casual circumstauce turns 
our eyes thitherward. But if any one should 
ask us whether we would sever that chain,thcre 
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is seareely one fine mind that would not also 
unswer ‘Never! The passing of our days may 
be painful,the early years may be checkered with 
giief and care, unkindness and frowns may 
wither the smiles of boyhood, and tears bedew 
the path of youth; yet nevertheless, when we 
stand and Jook back, in later life, letting mem. 
ory hover over the past, prepared to light where 
she will, there is no period inall the space laid 
out before her over which her wings flutter so 
joyfuily, or on which she would so mucn wish 
to pause, as the times of our youth. The evils 
of other days are forgotten ; the scenesin which 
those days past are remembered, detached from 
the sorrows that checkered them, and the bright 
misty light of life’s first sunrise, still gilds the 
whole with a glory not its own. It is not alone, 
however, after long years have passed away and 
crushed out the gall from sorrows endured, that 
fine enchanting feelings are awakened by the 
scenes in which our carly days have gonc by,and 
that the thrill of association is felt in all its joy- 
fulness, acting as an antidote to the poisonous 
sorrows which often mingle with our cup. 








COLONEL KARNES. 

Those who have seen this celebrated pioneer 
of Texas, must have remarked his poculiarly 
red hair and whiskers. The Colonel is a good 
natured, honest hearted fellow, and brave as a 
lion withal. He recently related to usan amu. 
sing anecdote of himself, which we here take 
the liberty of publishing. 

Some seven or cight years since, when the 
Indians on the frontiers of Texas were less hos- 
tile than now, the Colonel was travelling through 
the Cumanche country alone. On approaching 
one of the villages, he was met bya party, who 
surrounded and took him. prisoner. He was 
carried into the village, and the treatment he 
there received was at first such as gave him 
some apprehensions that the Indians would kill 
him. He saw no possibility of escaping. But 
he appeared contented, and made every mani. 
festation to friendship, by distributing the con. 
tents of his saddle-bags in presents to those a- 
round him. Among other things he gave them 
beads, paints, &c., which scemed ta delight the 
natives, amazingly. The Colonel witnessed 
this with pleasure, and he began to think himself 
safe again. 

But his joy was not allowed to continue long. 
Soon a large number of squaws came to him, 
singing, yelling, and dancing ; and, taking him 
by force, conveyed him to acreek, where after 
divesting him of his apparel, they soused him 
into the water, neck and heels. After this ‘bap- 
tism by immersion,” the squaws—old ones and 
young ones—splashed in after him, and gave 
him such a ducking, the poor Colonel thought 
his “time was come,” and he tried to console 
himself with the old saying, that, “he who is 
drowned will never be hanged,” although he 
found it rather cold comfort, for it was in the 
month of December. His murderers—as he 
was forced to view them—would seize him by 
the head, and holding it under the water, would 
rub it, and pull at it like hungry ducks “lighting 
onJune bugs.” He stood it manfully,—like a 
martyr,—and after holding his breath under 
water, until he almost burst his boiler, with a 
tremendous effort, he would throw his head a. 








bove the surface, and snorting like a sca-horse, 
blow the water far and near. This wag rare 
sport to his to:mentors, who, scarcely, giving 


him time to breathe, would pounce upon hisred « 


head and expose him to the same operation a. 
gain. 

This was repeated till the Colonel was almost 
used up. Finally our hero discovered that they 
had been trying to wash the red off his hair, and 
bring it toa natural color. The Indians had 
never seen a man before with red hair; hig ap. 
pearance therefore surprised them; and after 
trying in vain to wash the red paint off, they 
completely cropped him, and each one taking a 
part of the curiosity, carcfully wrapped it up in 
a rag. 

They led him into the village again, where 
they kept him for several weeks. Finally, ma. 
king the Colonel a present of a dozen mules, 
they allowed him to slope ; and he has never 
returned to thank them for thcir hospitality. 
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EXTRAORDINARY FAMILY. 

An English paper gives the following account 
of a family named Brown, living at Hastings, in 
Sussex: The father of this very extraordinary 
family isnow 108 years old; he buried his wife 
some years ago at the age of 98, by whom he 
had 24 children, all twins; 16 of these were 
boys, and the rest daughters ; 22 of his children 
are now at home with him. The father meas. 
ures 6 feet 2 inches in height, and is withal stout, 
notwithstanding his great age. He rode from 
Hastings to London, 63 miles, about ten days a. 
go, in one day, upon a horse that he has kept 
for his own riding these 20 years past ; he has 
lived a life of intemperance for the last 50 years, 
having scarcely ever gone to bed sober—and one 
son follows his steps, as he has not been these 
15 years free from intoxication in the evening. 
The father always brought up his children to in. 
dustry, andif he found any of them averse to 
work, he sent them to sea. There were two of 
them of this disposition, whom he sent on board 
the Royal George, which was lost, but they 
were both preserved by swimming on a plank. 
The youngest of the 24 children is upwards of 
50 years of age; he was married toa woman by 
whom he had 8 children—who were likewise all 
twins, but who, like the wife, died about five 


ago. 








WATER AND ICE PRODUCE FIRE. 


Throw a piece of potassium, about as large 
as peppercorn, on the surface of water in a ba- 
sin, and the instant the metal meets the water, 
it bursts into flame with a slight explosion. It 
continues to burn till the whole of the potassium 
is consumed, darting from one side of the vessel 
to the other, er running to and fro on the sur- 
face of the water very rapidly, in the form of a 
red hot fire ball. Ifa piece of potassium be 
placed on ice, it instantly takes fire, burns with 
a bright flame, and melts a deep hole in the ice. 
This curious phenomena is caused by the great 
affinity which the potassium has to oxygen, in 
consequence of which it decomposes water and 
ice combining with the oxygen with such inten- 
sity as to produce heat and light, and setting 
fire to the hydrogen, which is liberated. The 
result of the combustion of the metal is the alka- 
li potassium. 
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Hee eee ener EDS 
———— 


Deatu.—A writer in the ‘American Journal’ pro- 
mulgates somo new ideas concerning death, phisiologi- 
cally considered. He says that the belief that the last 
moments of existence are moments of intense agony 
as evinced by the heaving chest and upturned eye, is 
entirely erroneous, and that the last scene is one of 
insensibility, So long as the brain retains its suscepti- 
bility the eye and other physical functions obey the dic- 
tates of the will, and therefore the upturning of the 
eyes in the last moments of expiring life is but an evi- 
dence of that total insensibility which precedes the 
finsl exit. 

If this theory be true, then will all have the desire of 
enthanasia—an ‘easy death'—accomplished. If it be 
true, then is the contemplativn of it to the mind prop- 
erly framed more of a mournfully pleasing than of a 
piinful nature, Did we but veiw this certain event as 
we onght—zs rational creatures having the glorious 
privilege of making it but the entrance upon a more 
enlarged and exalted existence—how much mental 
misery might be avoided, and what a salutary change 
would be wrought in society, Could men be brought 
to contemplate the subject calmly, to converse upon it 
freely, and make a preparation for the certain journey 
the business of their lives, our prison-doors might be 
thrown open, the sword beaten into ploughshares, in- 
temperance become a thing of past times, and Religion 
and Love bloom in all their native loveliness in every 
part of the garden of human nature. But viewing 
death as we erroneously do, as the ‘king of terrors’ in- 
stead of the * prince of peace '—a terrible enemy instead 
of a kind friend that opens the door of our Father's 
mansion after we have travelled a toilsome journey on 
earth—we are more prone to banish the thought of dis- 
solution as one franght with miserable impressions, 
rather than cherishing the theme as emanating from 
the sentiment of joyous hope which fills the heart of 
every true Christian. 

In earlier times, the contemplation of death was not 
a subject for disquietude, In the beautiful mythology 
of the ancients, Death was represented as the diugh- 
ter of Night and the sister of Sleep. It was generally 
depicted on tombs as a child holding a wreath in one 
hand and an inverted torch in another, and it was not 
till the austerity of the fourteenth century that death» 
was represented by the contents of the charnel house. 
On the monument erected by George IV, of England 
in St. Peter’s Church at Rome, in honor of the Stuarts, 
Canova the sculptor represented death as a beautiful 
youth, I have often thought that nothing could be 








more appropriately emblematical of death and its con- 
connexion with the human soul than a butterfly. First 
Wwe see the catterpillar—the tabernacle of the spirit— | 
performing its assigned functions among the creatures 
of earth; then we behold the crysalis—the man wrsp- 
ped up in the cerements of the grave; and at length 
the winged butterfly—the freed soul bursting its bonds 
of clay and mounting upward into the pure element of | 
freedom, Full of new life and joy, it wanders from 
flower to flower in the vast field of immortality, and | 
basks in the effulgent glory of its Creator’s presence, 








Witrram Duniap.—This distinguished artist and |, 


scholar is no more. He died at his residence in New- 
York city on the 28th ult., at the advanced age of seven- 
ty-soven years, He had just completed a History of 
New-York, comprised in two large octavo volumes, 
the first volume of which is now before the public, I! 
'S a remarkable fact, that the most important labors of 
his pen and pencil were performed after he had attained 
the ripe age of fifty years. When quite young he 
Went to England for the purpose of studying under 
that great master, Benjamin West. But it resulted in 
little advantage to him, and he only occasionally used 








his pencil in portrait painting. He was for some time 


acommisary or paymaster in the American army; a 
lessee of a theatre in New-York, and quite a prolific 
writer for the stage, At the age of fifty he executed 
his great work of ‘Christ Rejected,’ and two or three 
other historical pictures of merit, When seven'y years 
old he wrote his valuable ‘History of the Arts of De- 
sign.’ Then followed a ‘History of New-York for 
Schools,’ and lastly, his ‘History of the State of New- 
York.’ In early life he was a personal friend in the 
fimily of Washington; and during the long journey of 
his pilgrimage he has been honored with the friend- 
ship of the be wisest and most honorable of the 
lund, 





—==. 





Tue Amoittous,—It has been justly remarked that 
there are no persons capable of stooping so low as 
those who desire to rise in the world. This is particu- 
larly applicable to those who seek to be exalted merely 
for the honor of exaltation, and have no higher motive 
than the selfish one of personal aggrandizement, Those 
who would look with contempt upon the more humble, 
were they raised to the height of their ambition, are 
the veriest sycophants npon earth; and nowhere 
is this truth more forcibly illustrated than in the politi- 
cal arena, where the seeker afier office walks arm in 
arm with the vilest of the vile, so long as he hopes to 
secure his suffrage and obtain his office. There are 
none more to be despised than those who make poli- 
tics a trade, who depend upon the popular will for office 
and support, and who sacrifice every moral virtue and 
excellence upon the altar of unholy ambition. Humili- 
ty is a beautiful virtue when it conduces to the moral 
elevation of the wise and good ; but when it degenerates 
into sycophancy in the hands of the corrupt, merely to 
subserve the purposes of selfishness, arrogance be it 
linked with a pure heart and a sound head, is far more 
tolerable, 








IMPROVEMENTS.—Now that the madness of late 
speculations has ceased, and the turbulent waters of 
society become somewhat calm and pellucid, we may 
look and wonder at the insanity which created such a 
commotion, and thank Heaven that the gale has at 
last abated, Reform was the order of the day, and so 
anxious were men to practice the improvement theory 
that the roughest sites were selected for dwellings, that 
rocks might be improved into tillable land and swamps 
rendered far better gardens than any of the richest soils 
of terra firma. During these exciting times a wag 
gave the following capital hit: 

How well it is the sun and moon 
Are placed so very high, 

That no presuming ass can reach 
To pluck them from the sky, 

If ’twere not so, I do believe 
That some reforming ass 

Wonld soon attempt to take them down, 
And light the world with gas, 

And I would add: 

How well it is that Newton proved 
The laws of gravitation, 

Ere everything on earth was moved 
By laws of speculation. 

If *twere not so, I do believe 
Some ass would get a charter, 

To move the solar system by 
The power of boiling water. 








Tue Mernopists.—Of all the religious denomina- 
tions in this country, none are increasing more repidly 
than the Methodist, Their aggregate increase the past 
year is 44,209, and for the past two years more than 
85,000. The purity and simplicity of their doctrine 
renders it inviting, and they only need the introduction 
of a little more democracy in their church government, 
to make their increase per ennum far greater. 


‘Corman's Miscetiany,’—edited by Grenville 
Mellen and William Cutter—has expired for want of 
patronage. This is a pity, for it was well got up, and 
the publisher (Colman) is a man of a very enterprising 
spirit. What has become of the New-York Chronicle ? 





Tosacco.—The Chinese are :ensible in some things. 
They have interdicted the cultivation of tobacco on the 
ground that it is not necessary to human existence, 
That is a wise move of the ‘celestials.’ A biped called 
man, a quadruped culled a Congolese goat, and a creep- 
er called the ¢obacco worm, are the only animals that 
are known to use it, But will the Chinese say that 
tea is necessary to the support of life ? 








THE CHAPLET OF COMUS, 





STRIKING. 
Come hither, my dear, my picture is here; 
What think you, my love, don’t it strike you? 
I can’t say it does at present, my dear, 
But I think it soon will—it’s so like you! 





Cuinese sest.—A man of letters, who spent a 
great part of the night in study, kepta kittle of tea on 
the fire to take as a stimulus when he should be weari- 
ed. One night, hearing a thief break ing in through the 
wall, he took post by it with the kettle in his hand, an¢ 
when the thief had thrust both his legs through the a- 
perture, the student seized them and poured the boiling 
water onthem. The robber ro:red for mercy. ‘Wait,’ 
said the student, ‘until I empty the kettle,’ 





An alehouse girl took it into her head to be catechi- 
sed at church. The parson asked her, ‘What is your 
name? ‘La, sir,’ said she, ‘how can you pretend not 
to know my name, when you come to our house so of- 
ten, and cry ten times in an evening, ‘Nan, you slut, 
bring us another pot!’ 





HeEIcHT oF AssuRANCE,—The facetious Nash re- 
lates an anecdote of a troublesome friend, ‘He first 
invited himself to partake of my suppers; next he took 
possession of a spare bed in my room; in the morning 
he put onone of my shirts and left his ragged one, und 
continued to do so till mine were all gone, and his left 
in their place. He then came without any shirt, and 
wore off one of the old ones every morning, till they 
were all gone too,’ 





‘The beth vegthatable,’ said a lisping old maid, ‘that 
I ever eat wath a clam.’ She oughtto marry the Irish- 
man who said, ‘Of all shell-fish, I prefer an egg.” Or 
the one who said the best piece of meat he ever eat 
was araw roasted potato, 





A father whipped his son for swearing, and conclu- 
ded with this edmonition—* D——n you, I’ll learn you 
lo swear,’ 
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John Caughey, Newburgh—Jas. P. Swain, Cortland,Cort 
land co.—Calvin Harrington, Thomas K. Harrington, Farm- 
ington, Ontario co.—S . Alser, Hackensack, agent for 
Dutchess and Orange cos.—Jonn L. Dusinberry, Samuel B 
Wait, travelling agents. 
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MARRIED, 


In this village on the 9th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Reed, 
RICHARD J. BOOTU, to CATHARINE V. BOUTH, 
allof Poughkeepsie. 

In this village, on Wednesday, the 9th inst., by the 
Rev. Mr. Carpenter, Mr. Ontn D. Tompson, to Mise 
Evizanetn Wuire, after a courtship of twelve years. 

On the 12th inst., by the Rev. C. W. Carpenter, Mr 
Timorny Law, to Misa Saran Concer. 

At New-York, on Wednesday evening, the 2d inst., 
Mr. N. Emanvukt, of Georgetown, 8. C., to Miss Fuora, 
eldest daughter ot N. Emanuel, Esq. of Poughkeepsie. 

At Beekman, on the Ist inst., by the Rev. Mr. Pothe} 
mus, of Hopewell, Mr. Witttam Doventy, to Miss 
Jane P., daughter of Wm Brock. 


On Tuesday, Oct Ist, by the Rev. Abraham Pothe- 








mus, Mr. Joun P. Apriance, to Miss J LIZABETH, 
daughter of James Bogardus, Esq., all opewe |. 
THE KNELL. 
— 











DIED, 








| 


In this village, suddenly. on the lth instant, Mre. 
| Exizanetn, wife of Capt. Joseph Harris, in the 60th 
year of her age. 

On the 3d inst., Jutza, third daughter of Doct. Geo. 
W. Leach, aged 3 years and 37 days. 
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For the Casket 
TO MESS C. Woasesse 
When life and a!l its joys were new, 
And glowing in their morning hues,— 
While each glad hour so swiftly flew, 
And youth each fanc’ed joy pursues,— 


While hope sat smiling sweetly o’er us, 
Enchanting with her syren song, 

And pleasures gaily danc’d before us, 
We mingled with the thoughtless throng :— 


Or sat beneath the shady grove, 
Vocal with songs f-om ev'ry bough, 
And whisper’d soft and low of love, 
Of plighted faith and sacred vow :— 


Then fairy fingers wove that chain, 

The mystic tie which sirangely bound us; 
That tie must ne’er be loos'd ayain, 

?Till Death's dark pall is clos’d around us! 


For o'er the brighVuing chain of thought 
The flash of fitful mem’ry gleams, 

And wakes the past, and round me brings 
My earliest, fond, and happiest dreama— 


Of that lov'd name so much endeared ; 

In youth and manhood fondly cherish’d; 
The first I lov’d, the one revered, 

When all but that lov’d name had pe ish’d. 


Ia Grange, Oct., 1839. ** * 
et] 


NIAGAR a- 
Written on the tank of the Niagara river, between the 
Rapids and ths Cataract. 
Their roar is around me, I am on the brink 
Of the great waters—and their anthem voice 
Goes up amid the rainbow and the mist. 
Their chorus shakes the ground, I feel the rocks 
O’er which my feet hang idly—as they hang 
O’er babbling brooks in boyhood—quivering 
Under the burst of music, Awful voicv! 
And strong, triumphant waters !—Do I stand 
Indeed among your shoutings ?—Is it mine 
To shout on this gray summit, where the bird, 
The cloudy monarch-bird, shrieks from his crag, 
O’er which he’s wheel’d for cent’ries ?—T lift up 
My cry inecho, But no sound is there, 
And my shout seems but a whisper, 1’m afraid 
To gaze or listen!—Yet my eye and ear 
Are servants to a necromance that Gop 
Alone can hold o'er nature !—Ministers 
At this immortal shrine of the Great King! 
Ye never-tiring waters!— Let me pass 
Into your presence, and within the veil 
That has no holy like it—a grea’ veil, 
Within which the Omnipotent outspeaks 
In thunder and in majesty, within 
The shadow of a leaping sea, where He 
Opens his lips in wonder—snd His brow 
Bends ’neath his crown of glory from the skies ! 
Tell me not of other portals, But stand 
Within that curtsin of Charybdis, If 
You’ve seen and heard the far-voiced floo! above 
Clapping its thousand hands, and heralding 
Seas to a new-abyss—you have seen all 
The earth has of magnificence, like this— 
You've stood within a gate that leads to Gop, 
Where the strong beings of His mercy bend, 
And do His will with power—whilo they uphold 
Our steps that grope the footstool, 
GRENVILLE MELLEN. 
ER LOL 
GoD. 
God of ‘seasons, God of prayer, 
God of heaven, earth and sir, 
Thou from whom our blessings flow, 
While we linger here below, 
May we ever worship Thee 
With solemn, deep humility, 
May gratitude’s undying flame 
Unite with our Redeemer’s name. 
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God of day and God of night, 

God of lite and God of light, 

Thou who art enthroned above, 

God of mercy and of love, 

Be pleased to lend a listening ear 

To all thy humble suppliants here ; 
’Tis thou alone can grace impart 

To those who pray with fervent heart. 


God of judgment, God of death, 
Eternsl Source of every breath, 

Thy veiled, yet thy all-seeing eye, 
Each mortal’s inmost thoughts decry, 
And witha lenient look doth view 
Our errors and our foibles too ; 
Though erring, we would humbly flee, 
And dwell forever, God, with thee, 


New York, May, 1839, MIss C, ALLEN, 
aE IE EEE es 
TRE MUSQUITO’S SONG. 

In the dreary hour of night I'll hie, 
When the hum is hushed of the weary fly, 
When the lumps are lit and the curtains drawn, 
And sport out my wings till the morning’s dawn ; 
Tn the festive hall where all is joy, 
In the chamber hushed, where the sleepers lie, 
In the garden bower, where the primrose smiles, 
And the chirping cricket the hour beguiles; 

In these I'll sport through the summer night, 

And mortals to vex, Pil bite, I'll bite, 


There is one I view with an evil eye: 

A flame of pride in his breastI spy; 

He breathes in a lute with a master’s skill, 
And listening souls the rich strains fil 
With the rapturous thrill of melody ; 

But he carries his head so haughtily, 

Pil play him a trick ; in his happiest swell, 
When the lingering thrill, wih a magic spell, 
Holds all entranced, I'll wing my flight, 

And pop on his nose, and I'll bite, I'll bite, 


There’s a poet I kuow—in the still midnight 
He plies his pen by the taper’s light, 
And wearied of earth, in a world of his own, 
With fancy he rambles where flowers are strown, 
Of fadeless hue, and he images there 
A creation of beauty in the pure still air, 
With tho world around from his senses shut out, 
He heeds not the buzz of my round about; 
But when a new image has broke on his sight, 
Erc he gives it existence, I’l! bite, I'll bite, 


And the long cdbirted vision shall vanish—while I 
In a snug little corner, shall watch him, so shy, 
As he thumps his brow in a burning rage, 
And dashes his pen o’er the well filled page, 
I see a young maid in her chamber napping, 
And I know that love at her heart is tapping: 
She dreams of a youth, and smiles’ in bliss, 
But she shall not taste the gentle delight, 
For [ll light on her lips, and I'll bite, ll bite, 
PS SL 
THE COURT OF JOVE. 
The court of Jove was once convened, 
And thus the question ran— 
Which holds the greatest sway on earth, 
The female race or man ? 


The hall was full, the gods were there, 
The subject to debate; 

While goddesses for women plead, 
Until the hour was late, 


Old Time then left his dusty seat, 
Where ages he had been, 

To tell to those assembled there, 
What his sharp eye had seen, 

I saw, said he, a warrior come, 
Triumphant from the field, 

With laurel’s fresh upon his brow, 
Which had his courage sealed. 

But while he made his victor-boast, 
To valor breathed his vow, 

An arrow sped from woman’s eye, 
And laid the warrior low, 


I saw a monarch on his throne, 
A sceptre in his hand ; 

Dependant subjects at his feet, 
A realm at his command, 

But ‘twas his lot to be subdued, 
His fieedom found a grave, 

For woman came —and by her charms 
The king was made a slave. 

In fine, said he, Llooked on man, 
Ferocious, savage, wild, 

Until his lawless soul was tamed 
By Nature’s fairest child. 

Her smiles have a subduing power, 
Her tears resistless might, 

Her voice a tone that thrills the heart— 
Her eye an orb of light, 

And now, said he, enother word, 
And then my task is done ; 

That is, without her, man's a blank, 
Creation has no sun, 





THE MIDNIGHT WIND. 


Mournfully! oh, mornfully 
This midnight wind doth sigh, 
Like some sweet plantive melody 
Of ages long gone by : 
It speaks a tule of other years— 
OF hopes that bloomed to die— 
Ofsunny smiles that set in tears, 
And loves that mouldering lie! 
Mourncfully ! oh, mournfully 
This midnight wind doth moan ; 
It stirs some chord of memory 
In each dull, lieavy tone : 
The voices of the much-loved dead 
Seem floating thereupon; 
All, all my fond heart cherished 
Ere death had made it lone. 
Mourofully! oh, mournfully 
This midnig!t wiad doth swell, 
With its quaint, pensive minstrelsy, 
Hope’s passionate farewell : 
To the dreamy joys of other years, 
Ere yet grief’s canker fell 
On the heart’s bioom—ay! well may tears 


Start at that parting knell. 
WM. MOTHERWELL. 


SILA 

THE CROW! THE CROW! 
The crow! the crow! the great black crow! 
He cares not to meet us wherever we go; 
He cares not for man, beast, friend or foe, 
For nothing will eat him he well doth know, 

Know ! know! you great black crow! 
Iv’s a comfort to feel like a great black crow! 


The crow! the crow! the great black crow! 

















He loves the fat meadow—his taste is low; ‘ 1 

He loves the fat worms, and he dines in a row Slug 
With fifty-nine cousins as black as a sloe. Wer 
Sloe! sloc! you great black crow! Noi 

But it’s jolly to fare like a great black crow! Her 
The crow! the crow! the great black crow! nun 

He never gets drunk on the rain nor snow! brea 

He never gets drunk—but ne never says no, thei 

If you ask him to tipple ever so. tric] 

So! so! you great black crow! livin 

It’s an honor to soak like a great black crow! atta, 
The crow! the crow! the great black crow! rem; 

He lives for a hundred years and mo’ ; T 

He lives till he dies, and he dies as slow have 

As the morning mists down the hill that go. the } 
Go! go! you great black crow! ek | 

But it’s fine to live and die like a great black crow! a 
—— rq 
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